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TOMATO JUICE AND TOMATO COCKTAIL PRODUCTION SURVEY 


At the request of the Tomato Products Section of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, the Foodstuffs Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce has conducted a survey 
on the production of tomato juice and tomato cocktails. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to sixty firms reported to be manufactur- 
ing these products. The list was compiled from suggestions of 
members of the trade and was checked by the various container 
manufacturers. It is believed that this survey covers practically 
the entire 1930 production of tomato juice and cocktails. 


The 1930 pack of tomato juice in tin amounted to the equiv- 
alent of 868,908 cases of 48 No. 1’s (eastern). The pack in glass 
during the same year totaled 247,935 cases on the basis of 48 4- 
ounce containers. Eighty-two per cent of the above figures were 
reported directly to the Department of Commerce by individual 
manufacturers. The remaining 18 per cent was based on esti- 
mates of the packs of non-reporting manufacturers made by 
State Canners Associations. 

The 1930 production of tomato cocktails was put up prac- 
tically entirely in glass, the glass pack having amounted to an 
equivalent of 470,056 cases of 48 4-ounce containers as compared 
with the output in tin of 1,843 cases of 6 No. 10’s. 


Firms representing slightly better than 80 per cent of the 
1930 production showed an increase in the pack of tomato juice 
in tin on the basis of 48 No. 1’s from 97,854 cases in 1929 to 712,- 
586 cases in 1930. The same manufacturers reported a pack of 
tomato juice in glass in 1929 of 56,550 cases on the basis of 48 
4-ounce bottles, and of 203,935 cases in 1930. Similar trend fig- 
ures for tomato cocktails could not be published without reveal- 
ing the activities of individual firms. 

The following tabulations show the packs by sizes of con- 
tainers for tomato juice in tin for the years 1929 and 1980 and 
for ‘tomato juice and cocktails in glass for 1930. It was impos- 
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sible to publish packs by sizes for any previous years, since the 
small number of firms in this business prior to 1929 would make 
such a publication reveal the packs of individual manufacturers. 
The large percentage of the total packs of tomato juice in tin 
and tomato cocktails in glass given under “other sizes” is due 
to the fact that many packers use special sizes seldom used by 
the others which, of course, could not be shown separately 
without revealing their activities. 


Tomato Juice Pack Tin* 


1929 1930 

Size Cases Cases 

No. 1—Eastern (48 to the case)......... 70,189 211,847 
No, 1—Eastern (24 to the 170,882 
No. 1—Const (both 48's and 24’s)................... 15,764 116,191 
6,496 34,785 
No. 300 (48 to the case)................. 3,226 
Total cases all sizes............... ina - 108,701 739,148 
Equivalent standard cases (48 No, 1'8)......... 07,854 712,586 


* Based on figures furnished by firms representing approximately 80 per cent 
of the tomato juice pack in 1930, 
+ Included with “other sizes.” 


Tomato Juice Tomato Pack In GLass 


Tomato Tomato 

Juice * Cocktailst 

Size Cases Cases 

4-ounce bottles (24, 36 and 48 to the case, combined). . 111,554 69,742 
12-ounce bottles (12 and 24 to the case, combined)..... 24,087 (t) 

Pint bottles (12 and 24 to the case, combined)....... 60,446 132,896 

Equivalent standard cases (48 4-ounce bottles)... 203,085 470,056 


* Covering approximately ead cent of the total pack of tomato juice in glass, 

+ Believed to approximate 100 per cent of the oo of tomato cocktails in glass. 

t Included with “other sizes” to avoid possibility of revealing activities of in- 
dividual manufacturers. 


INTENDED ACREAGE OF TOMATOES FOR MANUFACTURE 


According to present indications, the intended acreage of 
tomatoes for canning or manufacture in 1931 is 23 per cent be- 
low the acreage harvested in 1930, or 309,390 acres intended in 
1981, compared with 401,300 acres harvested in 1930, and with 
an average of 294,000 acres for the five years preceding 1930. 
The indicated reduction is based primarily upon reports from 
more than 500 canners whose contract acreage represented 57 
per cent of the total acreage harvested in 1930. In states where 
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large quantities of tomatoes are ordinarily purchased on the 
open market, however, allowances have been made in conformity 
with the tendency to reduce or expand the open market acreage 
this season. 


Decreases are indicated in all important producing areas. 
The most drastic reduction appears to be in California, with an 
intended decrease of 46 per cent. The indicated reductions in 
other areas are as follows: Indiana, 22 per cent; Arkansas and 
Missouri, 30 per cent; Kentucky and Tennessee, 21 per cent; 
New York and Pennsylvania, 18 per cent; the Tri-State area of 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 14 per cent; Virginia, 25 
per cent. 


This summary is not a forecast of the acreage that will 
actually be planted. It is, rather, an indication of the acreage 
that will probably be planted if canners and growers carry out 
their reported intentions. The acreage actually planted may 
differ from present indications, depending upon weather condi- 
tions, economic factors, and the possible effect of this report 
upon canners’ plans. 


In- 
tended 

Harvested Acreage Acrea 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1920 1930 193 
State Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acrea Acres 
‘New York .... 138,550 9850 10,540 12,500 13,600 15,500 12,560 
New Jerse . 82,000 32,000 30,000 33,000 33,000 43,000 37,840 
4,780 8,370 8,740 3,600 8420 *5,400 4,590 
8,560 8,000 10,000 10400 10,950 13,600 10,880 
Indiana ....... 67,840 49,900 42,900 49,870 59,840 79,000 =61,600 
Illinois ....... 7,650 5,270 5,110 5,130 5,440 6,500 8,900 
Michigan 2,000 1,800 1,800 16 1,990 2,410 2,170 
lowa 3,060 3,850 4,080 4,810 4,570 6,400 6,270 
Missouri 30,150 25,620 19,440 18,700 20,40 28,900 20,230 
Delaware 20,000 11,700 15,000 13,500 13,500 14,000 9,800 
Maryland ..... 55.000 87,006 40,000 §=32,000 44,000 48,900 44,000 
Virginia ...... 15. *7,800 *13,200 9,300 *12,100 *15,500 11,630 
Kentucky .. 9,550 6.060 6,530 5,500 6,400 8,430 6,320 
Tennessee ..... 11,820 8,200 8,450 10,220 9,200 =11,000 9,020 
Arkansas ..... 20,340 11,680 17,820 19,600 -22,600 28,000 19,600 
Colorado ...... 3,040 2,350 2,000 1,600 2,080 *2,500 2,680 
ery 6,860 2,630 5,200 5,650 6,180 20 7,490 
California ..... 30,000 32,250 28,760 24,700 41,680 °52,250 28,000 
Other Statest.. 4,100 8,040 3,310 4,070 6,380 *8,740 8,680 


U. 8. total .... 355,130 *263,300 *267,970 *205,810 *317,820 *401,300 300,390 


vised. 
+ “Other States” include: Connecticut, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 


Wisconsin, 
Approximate date of the preliminary acreage report is 
July 9. 
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INTENDED ACREAGE OF BEETS AND LIMA BEANS FOR CANNING 


According to reports to the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture of 30 canners of green lima beans, the intended contract 
acreage for 1931 is 5 per cent less than the acreage harvested 
by these firms in 1980. These firms reported a total of 18,560 
acres intended in 1931 compared with 19,523 acres harvested in 
1930. Packers in Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey are plan- 
ning a reduction in acreage of 17 per cent, while Virginia is 
apparently planning a material increase. The intended acreage 
in Michigan is uncertain. Not enough reports were received 
from this state to give a reliable indication of intentions. Other 
areas in which smaller acreages are grown indicate a net reduc- 
tion of about 16 per cent in 1931. 


Reports from 61 canners of beets indicate an intended 
reduction of 40 per cent in the contract acreage of beets to be 
grown for canning in 1981. These firms reported a total of 
8,430 acres intended in 1931 compared with 5,715 acres har- 
vested in 1930. Drastic reductions in acreage are apparently 
being planned in New York, Wisconsin, New Jersey and 
Colorado. 


TOMATO AND CHERRY TARIFF CASES REOPENED 
Further investigation of the tariff on prepared or preserved 


tomatoes and on cherries, sulphured or in brine, has been or- 


dered by the U. S. Tariff Commission in accordance with the 
request expressed by President Hoover in his letter of April 1. 


The Commission submitted its reports on these two articles 
on March 12, and in returning them without approval the Presi- 
dent stated that he would like the Commission to undertake to 
review the facts upon the basis of changes in conditions since 
the original investigations. 


Public hearings will be held at dates hereafter to be fixed, 
of which 30 days’ notice will be given. 


PUT-IN WEIGHTS FOR FRUITS UNDER LABELING LAW 
STANDARDS 


The standards promulgated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for canned peaches, pears, cherries and apricots express 
the amount of fruit in the can on a different basis than has been 
used in the past. The canning industry has used for this pur- 
pose (1) the net contents of the can, (2) the drained (cut-out) 
weight of the fruit in the can as purchased, and (3) the per cent 
of syrup in the can based on the net contents. The new stand- 
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ards use the size of the can itself as a basis for the amount of 
fruit that should be in the can. This size or capacity of the can 
is easily expressed in terms of the weight of water which the 
closed can will hold at 68° F. 


The following table gives these weights for each of the 27 
can sizes most commonly used in canning fruits and vegetables. 
This table is taken from the report of the Committee on Simpli- 
fication of Containers to the National Canners Association at 
the 1930 convention. 


Capacity 
Can makers’ (ozs. of water 

Can name description at 68° F.) 
202 x 214 4.85 
202 x 308 6.08 
Pienic (No. 1 Bastern)......... 211 x 400 10.94 
300 x 407 15.22 
301 x 208 8.23 
301 x 400 14.02 
807 x 408 20.25 
cle 807 x 400 20.55 
401 x 205 13.88 
a 300 x 308 x 604 82.47 


It should be noted also that the amount of fruit in the can 
is not the cut-out weight but is the put-in weight of fruit. Every 
canner may know at all times how his fill checks with the 
standard. 


It was planned to give a table showing for each can size an 
average tare for the weight of the empty can without the cover. 
However, these weights vary so much that no average tare can 
be used and each canner must continue to check this weight. 


USE OF STOCK LABELS FOR SUB-STANDARD CANNED FOODS 


Many canners have supplies of labels on hand and have 
asked the Association to find out whether some of these may be 
used on sub-standard products if marked with the sub-standard 
legend. We asked the Department of Agriculture officials about 
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this and were told if certain points are kept in mind, the use of 
such labels may be possible. 


The Department of Agriculture cannot approve labels before 
they are used. It cannot examine labels officially until the labelled 
cans have moved in interstate commerce. However, the Depart- 
ment officials have made definite suggestions about the general 
form of labels which will, in their opinion, meet the demands of 
the new labelling law. All those who intend to use stock labels 
for sub-standard canned foods are urged to note carefully the 
following points: 


1. The sub-standard legend must say: 


“BeLtow U. S. STANDARD 
Low QUALITY BuT Not ILLEGAL.” 


No words may be added or omitted. The size and shape of 
the letters and the width of the border must be exactly as given 
in the Department’s Service and Regulatory Announcements, 
F.& D. No. 4. (An exact copy of this was given in our Informa- 
tion Letter No. 394, issued March 7, 1931.) 


2. The legend must be directly connected with the name of 
the article. 


8. The legend must be so placed that it will be an important 
part of the name of the article wherever the name appears on 
the label. To print the legend on the side-panel between two 
statements of the name of the article on the main panels of the 
label will not be “plain and conspicuous” as the law requires. 


4. The entire legend—border and words—must appear on a 
background which is all one color. 


5. The entire legend must be printed in a single color which 
contrasts strongly with the color of the background on which it 
is placed. 


6. Many stock labels are so designed that there is not enough 
space to print the sub-standard legend. A plain sticker bearing 
the legend may be used, provided it is stuck on the label so firmly 
that the sticker cannot be taken off without tearing the label. 


The Department officials are trying to carry out the provi- 
sions of this new law in a reasonable manner with the least pos- 
sible disturbance of present commercial practices. The sug- 
gestions which they have made are simple and direct. We feel 
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that those who make an earnest effort to comply with these 
requirements will be able to do so. 


TARIFF COMMISSION REPORTS ON ALIEN FISHING VESSELS 


A report on alien ownership and operation of fishing vessels 
has been sent to the Senate by the Tariff Commission, in compli- 
ance with a Senate resolution requesting the Commission to 
make an investigation “of the entries of fish and other marine 
products into the United States from the high seas in vessels 
owned, chartered, leased, or rented, wholly or in part, by aliens.” 


The Commission found that 9 per cent of all marine prod- 
ucts landed in the United States from the fishing grounds is 
brought in by American vessels owned by alien residents of the 
United States. In addition, there is landed from the fishing 
grounds by foreign vessels about 2 per cent of the total. The 
remaining 89 per cent is landed by American vessels owned by 
citizens of the United States. 


Most of the aliens are Japanese, Italian, Portuguese, Nor- 
wegian, and Finnish, and are engaged principally in the fish- 
eries of Hawaii, California, Georgia, Oregon, and Connecticut. 
In Hawaii, alien-owned vessels produce 97 per cent of the fish 
supply; in California, 34 per cent; in Georgia, 13 per cent; in 
Oregon, 9 per cent; and in other States and Territories less than 
7 per cent each. 


TRUCK CROP MARKETS 


Combined shipments of 28 leading fruits and vegetables 
during the week ended May 2 amounted to 18,670 cars, as com- 
pared with 15,490 during the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Market News Service. 


The total orange movement was more than double that of a 
year ago, Florida shipping 1,155 and California 1,230 cars. 
Grapefruit movement from Florida decreased to 880 cars, and 
about 40 cars came from Porto Rico. Cherry shipments from 
California averaged 10 cars daily. 


Florida cucumber output jumped to 145 cars for the week. 
A total of 335 cars of peas moved, or 50 per cent more than dur- 
ing the preceding week. Carrot movement from California and 
southern Texas showed a substantial gain. Strawberry ship- 
ments totaled 1,140 cars, a much lighter movement than a year 
ago. Asparagus shipments held around 310 cars. 


The total domestic movement of tomatoes was 200 cars, or 
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more than double that of the preceding week, but only 40 per 
cent as heavy as the movement last year. Imports from Mexico 
were 295 cars. 


CARLoT SHIPMENTS 
April, April 27- Totalthis Total last Total 


a 25, ay3 season thru season thru last 
Commodity ith 1081 1 May 2 May 8 season 
Apples, ie 676 717 106,987 100,501 102,801 
stern states.... ote 122 205 42,670 50,639 51,489 
Western states... 646 554 512 64,317 49,862 51,862 
Asparagus ......... 811 304 234 8,108 2,357 2,789 
Cabbage 906 803 §=:1,181 12,043 10,102 88,117 
1981 season...... 382 816 830 y 7,081 12,119 
1930 season ...... 52 33 12,119 12,081 12,1 
Cauliflower ........ 138 170 62 y 9, 9, 
Cherries .......... 28 6 $1 2,575 
Cucumbers ........ 187 75 243 7, 
81 27 28,675 21,112 21,147 
Peas, green........ 386 439 2,305 6, 
Peppers : 
iomestic ........ 44 108 85 1,581 930 2,794 
Imports ..... cc. 10 9 450 77 
RR 230 248 272 8, 9,162 9,636 
Strawberries ...... 1,141 1,151 1,656 5,014 ¥ 10,668 
Tomatoes: 
Domestic ........ 108 82 533 4,052 83,491 
Imports .. . 801 824 223 5,570 J 6,850 
Vegetables, mixed: 
ymestic ........ 948 11,002 826 13,883 13,148 31,081 
Imports ....... ‘ 6 9 15 272 834 859. 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


’ (Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-1925=100) 


1931 ——1930 
General Business :* May 2 Apr.25 = Apr. 18 May 8 Apr. 26 A 


pr. 19 
New York Times........ ; 70.4 79.7 95.7 05.4 95.5 
Business Week.......... isto 78.8 78.1 94.2 93.9 93.9 
Freight car loadings 79.2 79.3 98.3 94.6 93.1 
Wholesale prices ( (Fisher’ 
All commodities....... 73.1 74.0 74.6 89.7 90.2 90.7 
Agricultural products 62.8 63 65.0 94.2 95.1 95.9 
Non-agricultural products 76.1 WA 17.2 87.5 87.8 88.1 
Bank debits outside New 
95.1 102.7 108.8 120.4 116.1 1206 
Bond prices............... 106.3 106.6 106.9 106.0 10.9 106.1 
141.2 146.3 152.2 233.0 2445 249.0 
Interest rates: 
86.4 36.4 86.4 92.1 97.0 97.0 
Time money............ 46.7 46.6 51.4 97.1 100.0 102.9 
Business failures.......... 180.7 150.4 188.3 116.0 1344 1206 
Carn Loapinas 
Merchandise 
Total Miscellaneous L.C.L. Other 
Week ended Agel 759,272 818,513 224,182 221, 
Preceding week............. 760,002 814,129 225,358 220,515 
Corresponding week, 906,879 369,808 247,354 289,717 
Corresponding week, 1908. 1,061,885 416,801 264,058 871, 


* Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 
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WEATHER CONDITIONS 


In its report for the week ended May 5, the Weather Bureau 
states that the week was rather too coo! for good growth of vege- 
tation, especially of warm-weather crops, in the eastern and 
southern portions of the country. Hardier vegetation made good 
advance, but germination of late-planted spring crops has been 
retarded, with irregular stands in a good many places. There 
were also some damaging, heavy rains in parts of Florida. 


The Northwest and far western states had more favorable 
temperatures arid vegetation made good advance, except where 
it is too dry. Rain is needed badly over a considerable area of 
the North from the Lake region westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, though light to moderate showers at the close of the week 
were helpful. 


Seasonal farm operations have been retarded considerably 
in the southern states because of frequent rains and cold soil. 
This is especially true in the western cotton belt where rains 
were heavy in many places and temperatures abnormally low. 


Elsewhere farm work made mostly favorable advance, 
though warmer weather is needed in the Northeast. Local frost 
damage occurred in many northern localities, but no serious 
harm over extended areas was reported. The eastern half of 
the country needs warmer weather rather generally. 


CORRECTION 


In the article on grapefruit production appearing in the 
Information Letter for May 2 it was erroneously stated that 
around 100,000 acres were planted to grapefruit in California. 
The correct figure is 10,000 acres, which is apparent from the 
statement in the article that the total is expected to reach 11,800 
acres in 1982. 


MALAYAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


Pineapples were grown on 30,000 acres in the Straits Settle- 
ments in 1930, according to an estimate reported by the Ameri- 
can consul at Singapore. The growing and canning are con- 
trolled by Chinese capital. Exports of pineapple in 1930 
amounted to 64,913 short tons, valued at $4,479,647, as com- 
pared with 68,736 tons valued at $5,263,228 in 1929. 


The year 1930 was a disastrous one for both growers and 
canners of pineapple. Although the two crop seasons produced 
an exceptionally good yield, nevertheless canning activities were 
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curtailed, stocks rose, and prices declined. The principal market 
for Malayan pineapples is among the laboring classes in Eng- 
land, and because of adverse world conditions their purchasing 
power has been curtailed. Four of the most important Malayan 
canneries went into liquidation in 1930 and all of them, without 
exception, were in financial difficulties at the close of the period 
under review. 


SWISS CANNED MILK PRODUCTION 


Production of canned milk in Switzerland in 1930 amounted 
to about 85,979,400 pounds, a slight decline from the preceding 
year ascribed to a decreased demand for the export trade. 


Exports in 1930 totaled 72,659,208 pounds valued at $6,613,- 
838, compared with 78,474,940 pounds valued at $7,680,523 
in 1929. 


NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS FOR CHERRIES 

Experiments on fertilizing and pruning sour cherries for 
increased yields are reported in Bulletin 541 issued by the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y. Various combinations of 
phosphate fertilizers, potash and nitrogen and applications of 
each of these materials alone have been tried, but none of them 
showed such striking results in increased tree growth and yield 
of fruit as has the use of nitrogen alone. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISH MEALS 


Studies on the nutritive value of fish meals are reported in 
a bulletin recently issued by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries as 
Investigational Report No. 2. The work was conducted by the 
U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries in collaboration with Johns Hopkins 
University. The bulletin also contains a bibliography. 


TARIFF INVESTIGATION OF GREEN BEANS 
Investigation of the cost of production of snap or string 
beans was ordered on May 2 by the U. S. Tariff Commission. 
No date has been set for the public hearing. Under the present 
tariff act, green or unripe beans are dutiable at 314 cents per 
pound. 


FRENCH SCIENTIST ON VITAMINS IN CANNED FOODS 


In the first number of a newly issued publication, “Fer 
Blanc” (Tin Plate), published by “L’Office Technique pour 
L’Utilisation de L’Acier, 25 Rue du General Fay, Paris,” ap- 
pears a very good discussion of the vitamins, emanating from 
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Dr. Macheboeuf of the Pasteur Institute. Although the general 
nature of the vitamins is discussed, the article dwells chiefly on 
the relation of the vitamins to canning. A number of publica- 
tions are referred to, including the Association’s Bulletin 19-L 
and various publications issued in collaboration with Columbia 
University. Following are some of the conclusions given: 


Vitamins A, D and E are unaffected by any reasonable 
treatment and are as abundant in canned foods as in the fresh. 


Vitamin C, the most sensitive, is affected more by home 
cooking than by sterilization in a closed container. 


Vitamin B might be affected quite differently in different 
products. It is probable that the action of canning and of home 
cooking are similar on vitamin B. 


Canning not only involves the art of cooking, but also ques- 
tions of chemistry and physics. 


RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY 


The results of the retail credit survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the period July to December, 1930, have 
been issued as Domestic Commerce Series No. 46. The estab- 
lishments covered include department, furniture, jewelry, men’s 
clothing, shoe, women’s specialty, and electrical appliance stores, 
located in 25 cities. The figures show that collection percentages 
decreased, and bad-debt losses increased in 1930, but changes, 
considering the circumstances, seemed to be small. There were 
no disturbing changes in the proportion of business done on a 
credit basis. 


TREND OF FARM PRICES 


Changes in the price position of farm products around May 
1 were irregular, with the declines in the majority, as reported 
to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cash wheat ad- 
vanced but the feeding grains went lower. Wool sold fairly 
steady, but cotton reached new low levels and hides declined 
about one-half cent. Cattle and hog values held rather well but 
the tone of the lamb market was weak. 


Mill feeds have sagged back to the low points of two months 
ago because of light demand. Dairy and poultry products were 
fairly steady as a group. Potatoes and onions sold lower but 
cabbage and field beans showed some price gains and apple mar- 
kets were firm. 
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REVIEW OF NOVA SCOTIAN CANNED FOOD MARKET 
The Department of Commerce has received a comprehensive 
report on the market for canned fruits and vegetables in Nova 
Scotia from the American vice consul at Halifax. Interested 
American firms may secure the loan of the report upon applica- 
tion to the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, D. C., or any of its district or cooperative offices. 


‘SNAP BEAN PRODUCTION IN SECOND EARLY STATES 

A production of snap beans for truck shipment 23 per cent 
smaller than last spring’s crop is forecast for the second early 
group of states. A decrease of 14 per cent is reported in the 
acreage. Lower yields are expected in all states except Alabama 
and the average yield indicated for the group is 11 per cent 
below the 1930 yield but about the same as the five-year aver- 
age yield, 1925 to 1929. The expected production is slightly 
larger than the five-year average production. 
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